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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EGOISM 
AND ALTRUISM 


ROBLEMS concerning the nature of altruism are apparently 
regarded by students of psychology and ethies to-day as of 
little interest or importance. This attitude would, on the whole, be 
justified if altruism were in reality what it seems commonly to be 
taken to be. It is regarded by most authorities at the present time, 
I suppose, as merely a separate ‘‘instinct’’ among a lot of other 
‘‘instinets,’’ such as approbativeness and curiosity. If this were 
true there would indeed be little to say about it, and since ours is 
a busy age, the less said the better. If the psychological and phil- 
osophical world is not interested in the problems of altruism it is 
still more indifferent with regard to the subject of egoism. Every 
one is supposed to have all the ‘‘inside information’’ on this sub- 
ject that he needs. One look within the breast, you are in effect 
told, will teach you more about this subject than all the sages can, 
and all the men of science to boot. If the views to be presented in 
this paper are true, or anywhere near true, such notions as these 
are quite wide of the mark. The problems of the structure and 
functions of egoism and altruism will be found to raise questions 
the answers to which are neither obvious nor simple. Altruism 
and egoism will prove to form a vital part of a system of control, 
without a clear understanding of which it is as impossible to grasp 
the plan on which the motor side of the mind is built as it would 
be to gain an adequate conception of the life of an army with no 
suspicion of the existence of the officers’ corps. 

Before beginning our study it must be noted that the words 
“eooism’’ and ‘‘altruism’’ are here used as the names of psycho- 
logical forces without any reference whatever to their moral qual- 
ity. To all clear thinking there is a justifiable egoism and there is 
likewise an unjustifiable altruism. Our problem is not to determine 
what forms of egoism are praiseworthy and what forms of altruism 
are not. It is rather one of description and, as far as may be, of 
explanation. 


I 

We shall begin our work with an examination of the nature of 
egoism. What, then, is the essential feature of that kind of con- 
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duct which linguistic custom terms egoistic? In the first place, it 
can not be defined (as it frequently has been, whether explicitly or 
in effect,) as the following of one’s own desires, for all voluntary 
action is and can be nothing other than this. Again it can not be 
defined (as, for example, by Fowler in The Principles of Morals) 
as action which has self for its immediate object. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact of criminal psychology that the repentant sinner, in in- 
dignation against himself, sometimes deliberately seeks suffering or 
even death for himself, or refuses to attempt to avoid it when it is 
brought upon him by others. Egoism, as the word is commonly 
used, involves some kind of concern for one’s own interests, and 
therefore can never include the wish to injure self solely for the 
sake of injury. To call such a phenomenon egoism would be as 
much of a blurring of distinctions as to call the desire to humiliate 
or destroy your enemy, altruism. 

A third definition is open to us, and this, I believe, supplies us 
with the answer to our question. According to this, an egoistic ac- 
tion is one which I perform with a view to the attainment of my 
own good. 

The significance of this definition will appear if we remember 
that an action may have self for its object and yet be far from en- 
titled to the name egoistic. The truth of this statement is suff- 
ciently attested by the phenomenon, just referred to, of the desire 
for self-harm. But the nature and range of the facts which give 
the definition its value will be made more clear by the introduction 
of an illustration from a different field. According to Jacob Riis, 
in How the Other Half Lives, many of the poor on the East Side 
of New York almost literally starve themselves to death and endure 
all sorts of other privations in order that they may save money 
enough to be buried in a grave of their own instead of in the 
Potter’s Field. Closely akin to this is the desire whose victim, in 
the classic words of d’Alembert’s foster-mother, makes himself 
miserable while he is alive in order that people may talk about him 
after he is dead. In neither of these cases is the man aiming at @ 
state which he believes will be regarded by him upon its arrival as 
good. What is demonstrably true in these cases undoubtedly holds 
for some, perhaps many of the ordinary instances of the pursuit of 
reputation among one’s contemporaries, of the pursuit of power, 
of knowledge, and much else besides. In other words the idea of a 
certain state of self or even (as in our two illustrations above) of 
a state of things which, however intimately connected with it, never- 
theless lies outside of its boundaries, may arouse desire for its real- 
ization apart from any consideration of benefit expected to accrue 
from its attainment to me or anyone else. By the side of such de- 
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sires exists that desire for my own good which, when it operates, 
makes me face my desires with a cwi bono? and tends to guide my 
actions with reference to the answer. Of course, my desire for the 
good is not a desire for a content utterly apart from my other de- 
sires, something to be classified with the desire to attend a concert, 
to be spoken of well by my friends, and to know something of the 
structure of the atom. On the contrary, it derives its content from 
these. It is, in a word, a desire for any state in so far as I believe 
it will be recognizable upon its attainment as a satisfactory state 
to be in. A desire which has been subjected to this process of 
evaluation may be called criticized; otherwise, uncriticized.t 

The distinction between good and evil is of course no invention 
of philosophers, but makes its appearance in the early years of 
childhood, being common to the experience, the thought, and the 
language of wise and stupid, educated and uneducated, civilized 
and uncivilized alike. At first the evaluation of impulse is un- 
doubtedly a somewhat sporadic phenomenon, but the Janus experi- 
ence keeps presenting its good and its evil face to us so constantly 
and so insistently that we can not ignore them; and even in the 
dullest mind reflection is ever being awakened by disappointed ex- 
pectations, such as those of Huxley’s, who, when he obtained the 
coveted medal of the Royal Society, found—much to his surprise— 
that he did not ‘‘care a pin for it.’’ Thus here as elsewhere does 
the mind gradually rise to meet the problems set it by life, till 
finally the criticism of desire becomes as automatic and almost as 
universal as the thought process whereby sensation is converted 
into perception. 

Repetition, as every one knows, tends to make all action me- 
chanical. When we jump out of the way of an approaching auto- 
mobile, we are not necessarily thinking of either good or harm; 
there may be nothing before the mind but the idea of the action 
itself. This fact often makes it difficult to determine, in specific 
cases, whether a given action belongs in the category of the egoistic 
or not. But it in no way affects the validity of the definition itself. 

1 Even a desire which could never stand direct criticism, as that for post- 
humous fame or a grave of one’s own, may become criticized in that the present 
dissatisfaction which arises from the prospect of its non-aitainment is felt as an 
evil, and the end at which it aims is sought as a means of removing the evil. 
In our view, a life in which the pursuit of uncriticized ends of which self is the 
object was a dominant feature (if there be such a life) might be called self- 
centered, but not selfish. When, however, the reins are given to uncriticized 
desires at the cost of injury to others, as when a man starves his children to 
save money for a grave for himself, or a military adventurer destroys thousands 
of lives that he may attain ‘‘immortal fame,’’ he may properly be called unaltru- 
istic just in so far as his actions show him to be indifferent to the good of others. 
But as we see, this is not necessarily identical with egoism, 
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It must be noted that as the mind develops it can concern it- 
self not merely with the good or evil of some concrete experience, 
but can also be deternained to action by good or evil in the abstract, 
An illustration of this fact is the desire for a larger income. This 
desire may be, perhaps in most persons is, a desire for the opportu- 
nity to realize a number of concrete goods which the individual can 
enumerate, and the realization of which he can picture more or less 
completely in the imagination. But in many, probably most per- 
sons, it is more. The money is desired also because it is something 
which can be used to satisfy any desires (of certain kinds) as they 
arise, whatever they may be. We can see the significance of this 
most clearly through its absence. Many six-year-old boys will abso- 
lutely refuse to work for money except as there is some definite end 
before their mind which can be attained only through cash in hand. 
By the time they are ten, however, most of them can be induced to 
sell small portions of their liberty even when they have no idea 
what they are going to do with the money, and when they intend 
to save it against some unknown date for the realization of some 
unknown purpose. 

The desire for my good, it must be noted, is always a desire for 
my future good. When a man is raising a glass of water to his 
lips he is acting with the purpose of bringing into existence a not 
yet existing state of himself. But an act to maintain the status quo, 
as where he puts a stop to noise in the hall in order that he may 
continue his writing, is as certainly an act which looks to the future 
as is that which woulc introduce a state of things not yet in exist- 
ence. Accordingly, the reference to the future holds of all egoistie, 
as indeed of all action determined by desire, whether criticized or 
uncriticized. Egoism, therefore, is a desire for a non-existent state 
of myself, which I suppose will upon its arrival be regarded by me 
as a good; or which I believe to be of such a nature that, in case I 
should raise the question of its value upon its arrival, it would be 
regarded by me as a good, 

With the meaning of good as used in the preceding formula we 
fortunately do not need to concern ourselves in this study. What- 
ever meaning may be attached to the term our account of egoism 
will hold, provided only that good be not defined, with Hobbes, as 
‘*Whatsoever is the object of any man’s... desire.’’ This would 
make egoism action determined by desire of what I desire. Apart 
from this, our conception of egoism ean find a place for any theory 
concerning the connotation of good.? 

2To the many difficulties inherent in the problem of the nature of good, 


certain writers add the entirely gratuitous one of confounding the right with the 
good, or perhaps swallowing up the former in the latter. Even if the right be 
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Altruism, like egoism, can not be define’ as action performed 
with direct reference to another or others.. For there exists not 
merely a desire to harm one’s neighbor which, is awakened by anger 
or indignation, as in the case of self, but also a whole brood of de- 
sires of which other persons are the victims, which make us seek 
to harm them simply for the sake of harming,—culminating in the 
blackest thing in human nature, malicious cruelty, or the unpro- 
voked desire to make others suffer. In addition to this there are, 
as in the case of egoism, a number of desires whose object is not 
conceived as either good or bad. The person, for example, who in- 
sists upon interrupting your study in order to read to you extracts 
from the newspaper before him, is commonly well aware that he is 
not contributing to your satisfaction; nor is he aiming at any good 
for himself. He is merely exploding. His irruptions into the field 
of your thought can not be classified as ideo-motor action, where 
the bare idea of an action produces the action. For in the first 
place, his action is determined not by the idea of an aztion, but by 
the idea of a certain state of you, namely, you as acquainted with a 
certain fact. And in the second place, if ideo-motor action is sup- 
pressed by the idea of not acting, no heat is ever evolved. But sup- 
pose an eight-year-old boy who has just seen a dog fight comes run- 
ning into the house (quite forgetting to wipe his shoes on the door 
mat), and rushes into the parlor where -his mother is entertaining 
a caller. When his mother absolutely refuses to listen to his story 
he may turn almost black in the face with suppressed emotion. 

Just as in the case of egoism, therefore, we must define altruism 
as the desire for the good of another. Furthermore, all that has 
been said about the former can be applied, in principle, to the 
latter. 

From our definitions of egoism and altruism there follows a 
very important conclusion: Egoism and altruism are simply two 
different directions of the same force. The fundamental principle, 
of which each is a manifestation, may be formulated as follows: 
The thought of a good as such tends to arouse a desire for its real- 
ization or attainment. Since it is convenient to have a name for 
this desire I suggest that in psychological and ethical discussion we 
employ for this purpose the term benevolence, using it, of course, in 
its etymological rather than in its common signification. The alter- 
native is an invention compounded out of Greek or Latin roots. 
This course is not sufficiently popular to-day, except in the field of 
a species of the genus ‘‘good,’’ it still has specific characters of its own which 
are as important as those which it derives from the genus and which can not 
be ignored without courting disaster. It is a similar mistake to confound moral 


approbation with approbation in general. In this paper I shall use good in its 
generic signification. 
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the natural sciences and mechanical inventions, to encourage one to 
adopt it unless it is inevitable. Any case, then, of desire for good, 
whether of self, another, or others, is, in the nomenclature of this 
paper, a case of benevolence. 


II 


As every reader knows, the existence of altruism, assumed in the 
preceding discussion, has been denied again and again by moralists 
and psychologists alike. The grounds offered for this opinion, so 
completely at variance with what crdinary observation seems to 
show, have commonly been two in number. The first consists in the 
identification of altruism with sympathy and the assertion that 
sympathy is nothing more nor less than one source among others of 
private pleasure and pain, which the agent treats as he does any 
other sort with a view, namely, to his own maximum advantage, 
What is at least prima facie a different point of view is represented 
by the assertion that the motive for serving others is the personal 
satisfaction derived from aiding them. 

Sympathy may mean at least two things which often are, but 
never should be, confounded. It may mean, first, the echo or reflec- 
tion of another person’s pleasure, suffering, anger, fear, love, 
hatred, admiration, emotion of the ludicrous, or whatever other 
‘*feelings’’ may be found in him. Or it may mean, secondly, joy 
in another’s good and sorrow in his harm. The second is not the 
first. For I may feel sorrow for an infant that has lost both his 
parents, though the child, having just been fed, is cheerful and 
happy. When I feel sympathy with a man who is in the group of 
terrible physical suffering, I may feel no touch of his pain (the 
power to imagine physical pain is in most persons near or at the 
zero line), but sorrow at his condition. Sympathy in the first sense 
is sporadic in its appearance, is found, in a highly developed form, 
in very few people, and is of no particular significance in the dis- 
cussion of the problem before us. The only form of sympathy 
which has even a superficial appearance of being able to bear the 
weight placed upon it by the egoistic theories is the second. 

A promising line of attack would be to assert that sorrow and 
joy are emotions which arise or tend to arise when a desire attains 
or fails to attain its end. On this view joy and sorrow would be 
but names for satisfaction and dissatisfaction (in their higher in- 
tensities), the ‘‘feelings’’ which, as we all agree, tend to follow 
the success or failure of our desires. On this view sympathy with 
the suffering of others, in its second meaning, would involve the 
preéxistence of a desire for their good and aversion from their 
harm. I believe this view is in substance correct, and that the obvi- 
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ous objections which will at once occur to the mind—such as the 
fact that some very sympathetic people are thoroughly selfish and 
some very unselfish people are quite unsympathetic—can be ex- 
plained by the play of secondary factors. For it must be remem- 
bered that on the whole such phenomena are the exception rather 
than the rule. But I do not mean to rest my case on this supposi- 
tion, for there is at hand an abundance of material of another kind. 

On the egoistic view a man would necessarily treat sympathetic 
sorrow, and indeed unpleasant sympathetic ‘‘feelings’’ in any 
sense of the word, as merely so much disagreeable experience. He 
would resent other men thrusting their misfortunes upon him in 
order to obtain his help as he would resent any other injury at 
their hands. He would dodge scenes of suffering and loss (unless 
he happened also to be a sentimentalist, when he would dote on the 
sorrowing, up to a certain point, as the Alpinist loves the danger- 
ous cliff), and when fairly caught, so that he could not run or slink 
away, he would meet the situation, if possible, by turning his at- 
tention elsewhere, like the man who always rode in the street cars 
with his eyes closed because he could not bear to see ladies standing 
when he had a seat. Or perhaps he would meet the situation as did 
the convict whom Dostoevsky overheard telling his story to his fellow 
in the prison hospital: ‘‘You see I had somehow or other got in 
the way of beating her [his wife]. Some days I would keep it up 
from morning till night. I did not know what to do with myself 
when I was not beating her. She used to be sitting in her corner by 
the window erying softly to herself and never saying a word. I 
could not help feeling sorry for her and so I beat her.’’® 

Now many who have no large amount of altruism in their na- 
ture doubtless act often precisely in accordance with the preceding 
description. But there are millions of others whose actions can not 
possibly be placed in this category. The amount of evidence for 
this assertion which is at our disposal is so enormous that one 
knows not what to choose. There are any number of cases on re- 
cord of persons who have endured the extremity of suffering upon 
the rack rather than betray a companion. Can any one seriously 
undertake to assert this was because the sufferer would feel less 
pain from the torture of the rack than from imagining the pain of 
some one else? A wounded soldier lying under the scorching sun 
of the tropics after the battle of San Juan crawled painfully to a 
small depression where there were a few tablespoonfuls of water, 
Scooped it up into his cup, crawled back and put the precious offer- 
ing to the lips of a comrade. The latter refused to.take it. Then 
said the other: ‘‘You have told me you have a wife and children at 


8 The House of the Dead, Part II, Ch, 4. 
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home; I have none. They need you; no one needs me. You drink 
the water.’’ Was sympathy for a woman and her children whom 
he had never seen more intense as mere feeling than the pain of his 
opened wound and his own burning thirst? The germ of the capa- 
city for such things is not even the property of a select few but is 
spread broadeast—even though perhaps not universally—in the 
race. For most people admire such a man and eall him a hero, 
But no one wholeheartedly admires a man for strength of will un- 
less he in some degree at least approves of the end the pursuit of 
which evokes the will power. Most persons, for example, rather 
despise the exploits of a St. Simon Stylites. But approbation of 
an end is impossible except as there exists in the mind of him who 
approves a motive, however weak, to which this end can appeal. 

Altruism and sympathy, then, are two different things, though 
they are no doubt intimately related to each other; and an account 
of the life of man is no more intelligible without the first than it is 
without the second. 

It must be remarked that feelings exactly similar in nature and 
parallel in origin arise or tend to arise in me when I contemplate 
some future good or ill for self. When I lose that which is precious 
to me I feel sorrow, when I gain some longed-for good I feel joy. 
For these feelings Professor Ward has suggested the name ‘‘autop- 
athy.’’* I as not going to recommend the terminology but I want 
to eall attention to the facts behind it. For it is worthy of note 
that a man who is without deep, long-sighted egoism, who is pos- 
sessed of no capacity to adopt as an end of action a good for him- 
self somewhat remote in time, may take the same attitude towards 
his ‘‘autopathie’’ sorrows that a man without altruism does to- 
wards his sympathetic pains. A spendthrift, for example, may be 
forced by his fears into giving a moment’s attention to his ebbing 
assets. But when the thought of the impending crash becomes quite 
unendurable he may drive it from the mind by rushing into a new 
debauch. It would certainly be quite as wide of the mark to re- 
duce altruism to mere sympathetic joy and sorrow as to reduce 
egoism to ‘‘autopathy.’’ 

The second form of the denial of altruism has been dealt with 
by so many authors from Francis Hutcheson to William James that 
I may be excused for disposing of it in a very few words. The at- 
tainment of every desire, of whatever sort, tends to arouse a feeling 
of satisfaction. There is, for example, the desire to know certain 
facts, whether these concern the size of Betelgeuze or the status of 
the young man who ealls so assiduously on that girl next door. 
When the knowledge comes satisfaction is normally felt. But the 


4 Dynamic Sociology, Vol. II, p. 371. 
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rise into consciousness of this satisfaction was due to the existence 
of the desire, and the object of the desire, therefore, was not the 
satisfaction, but the satisfaction was rather the consequence of the 
preéxisting desire. So it is with altruism. Like all other desires 
the attainment of the end which it sets before itself brings, or 
tends to bring, satisfaction. But this satisfaction could never have 
been obtained if the desire for the realization of the other person’s 
interests had not been there in the first place. 

The two forms of the denial of altruism noted above are old 
enough to have been criticized by Hutcheson almost exactly two 
hundred years ago. To these there has been added a third in 
more recent times. This claims that the self in desiring must 
desire some state of itself. The theories of the will of which this 
assertion sometimes forms a part, in particular the theory of 
Green, which has been the most influential, are too complicated 
for examination in this place. All that can here be done is to 
insist upon certain facts which every theory must meet or stand 
condemned, however plausible it may be in other respects. Accord- 
ing to Green, the object of desire is always myself as doing or 
enjoying, for example, as eating food, acquiring a treasure, writing 
a book, serving a friend. But it can not be asserted with the 
slightest plausibility that my interests are confined within any 
such narrow limits. 

A man in one of the countries of continental Europe, let us 
suppose, knows that he is doomed to die within a few months. 
According to the view under consideration, he does not care a 
particle what becomes of his family after his death (pride apart), 
provided only he has done for them everything that les within 
his power so that his mind is free from the stings of self-reproach. 
Even though he sees or believes that the general economic situa- 
tion of the times will crush them to powder under its heel he re- 
mains perfectly indifferent. Everybody knows that as a descrip- 
tion, not of an occasional man but of all men, this is a caricature. 
Everybody knows that the average man wishes his wife to be well 
cared for, and his children to be successful after his death as 
before; and that the prospect of their economic misery will fill 
him with anxiety and gloom. But now, let us suppose, there comes 
unexpected relief. A relative in America—‘‘the land of promise’’ 
—sends money to bring the whole family to this country. Joy 
now replaces gloom, and hope, anxiety. Since the family will not 
leave him and they must all go now or run the risk of never going 
at all, the sick man decides to undergo the ordeal of travel. What 


5 The Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections. Treatise I; Sec- 
tion 1, 


6 Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 92 and 99. 
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motivates this decision? Is there any ground for asserting that 
the motive is anything different from the wish whose non-fulfill- 
ment crushed his spirit in the days when he thought there was no 
one to help? This wish included ‘the well-being of his wife and chil- 
dren after his death. Why can not this same consideration, with- 
out any modification or dilution, serve as the motive of the action 
he now wills to perform? Neither Green nor any other adherent 
of this view, as far as I know, has ever faced, to say nothing of 
answering, this question. There is, in fact, no answer compatible 
with the principles of this school. 

The more eminent representatives of our third variant of the 
egoistic theory have tried to bring it into harmony with the deliver- 
ances of our moral consciousness by positing as the end of moral 
action the attainment of perfection of personal character. If this 
theory really means what it says then the motive of a small boy 
in dividing his cake with his dog must be some such thing as the 
development of a spirit of kindness towards animals. Such a boy 
would be either a psychological impossibility or a moral monstrosity. 
If by some miracle he succeeded in his attempt, he would then pos- 
sess that which it is claimed he can never have, a direct interest in 
another being or other beings besides himself. But he can not suc- 
ceed, because in order to develop an element of human nature it 
must be there to develop, if not in actuality then in potentiality, 
and its existence in either form is contrary to the hypothesis. It is 
one thing to say that when a person makes a sacrifice for the bene- 
fit of others he finds additional motive (or perhaps an additional 
satisfaction in looking back upon it) in the thought that he thereby 
becomes a better man. It is a very different thing to say that in 
such actions his sole or even his primary aim is to use others as a 
sort of Swedish horse upon which to develop his own moral muscle. 
‘‘Did I do that?’’ querulously demanded an eight-year-old girl of 
her three-year-old brother when he fell and hurt himself. No she 
did not do it, and she could not have prevented it, since she was 
twenty feet away at the time and her back was turned. But if the 
question of her responsibility was all she was interested in there 
was something fundamental lacking in her. ‘‘Fame,’’ says Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘‘usually comes to those who are thinking of 


something else.’’ Precisely the same thing is true with regard to 


perfection of character. He can never obtain perfection of char- 
acter who cares for nothing but the perfection of his character. 
In the moral world as elsewhere ‘‘he that saveth his life shall 
lose it.’’ 
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III 


Many who believe in the existence of altruism have identified it 
with other elements of human nature, to the great confusion of psy- 
chology and indeed of ethics also. The most common variety of 
this form of scientific crime is the equating of altruism and love. 
The word love is unfortunately very ambiguous, but I shall use it 
es essentially identical with ‘‘tender emotion.’’ The desires which 
love immediately arouses include that for the presence of the be- 
loved. This desire, in itself, may be as selfish as any other. A 
young man who was graduating from the medical school wished to 
spend one or two years at a certain great European university where 
his unele occupied a distinguished position as a professor in the 
medical faculty. There seemed to be no obstacles in the way, for the 
student was neither too young nor too old, he was both gifted and 
diligent, and there was plenty of money for the supply of his needs. 
In the end, however, he did not go. The reason given by his mother 
(who ruled the family) was that she loved him too much to let him 
go away from her for so long a time. Now it is obvious that this 
mother spoke the exact truth. If she had not loved him—her only 
child—with an overwhelming love she would not have cared very 
much whether he was practising medicine in the next block or 
studying in Europe. Thus love may exist without enough altruism, 
at any rate, to lead the lover to sacrifice his own pleasure in loving 
for the sake of the beloved. 

Similarly there may be altruism without love. For example, a 
man sacrifices his life for someone he never saw before. Or a man 
risks suffering and death for the good of humanity. Our psychology 
is still in so crude a state that the denial of the possibility of this 
latter form of sacrifice is sometimes repeated even to-day. In the face 
of a prepossession which ean blind itself te facts so obvious it may 
seem futile to argue the point. I have often been curious, however, 
to know how the skeptic would explain (or explain away) the offers of 
the men who volunteered to serve as subjects for experiment in the 
investigation into the cause of yellow fever conducted in Cuba in 1900 
by a United States commission.’ I repeat that it is useless to attempt 
to reduce their motives to approbativeness in any of its forms, be- 
cause in a world in which there was no capacity, however weak, for 
undergoing suffering and facing death for the sake of ridding hu- 
manity of a dread disease, these men would have merely been called 
fools for their pains; and if they themselves had been egoists in a 
world of egoists they would have expected nothing better. 

The true relationship between love and altruism is that the former 
is a stimulant to the latter. Of all such agencies it is by far the 


7 See H. A. Kelly, Walter Reid and Yellow Fever, Ch. 6. 
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most powerful. But it does not always work even when as emotion 
it is both massive and intense. This is because there is little or no 
altruism for it to work on. Whether it works or not, it and altruism 
are two perfectly distinct things. 

The identification of love and altruism has had a very serious con- 
sequence for psychological and ethical theory alike. It has obscured 
the fact that love is but one of a series of emotional stimulants which 
tend to arouse altruism. Others are admiration, approbation, grati- 
tude, and joy. Others not emotional in nature are the imagination, 
in the sense of the power to realize, as distinguished from conceptual 
awareness, the ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ (i.e. the sense of congeniality) 
and the belief in blood relationship. Still another is the awareness 
of personal responsibility. An injury that J have inflicted or am 
considering inflicting impresses my imagination more forcibly than 
do others; or if not that, at any rate has a special power of awaken- 
ing concern for the actual or potential victim. But it should be 
particularly observed that this influence is not confined to situa- 
tions for which I can regard myself as morally responsible. A 
lady who was riding in a hired automobile, which was being driven 
at a moderate rate with due care by a trusted chauffeur, was almost 
as deeply shocked when it ran over and seriously injured a child 
as if the accident had been due to some carelessness of her own. 
She knew perfectly well that the fault—if fault there can be said 
to have been—was that of the child. Yet it was she who had or- 
dered the car and had sent it down that particular street. This 
fact made her feelings very different from those of the other wit- 
nesses, who, as far as seeing was concerned, saw more of the actual 
horror than she did. 

Nature, then, has so made the human mind that altruism re- 
sponds with vigor to a rather wide range of stimulants, and has, 
unfortunately, created many minds in such a way that some stimu- 
lant is necessary to evoke any response powerful enough to over- 
come opposing desires of any great strength. These facts will be 
found to serve as the key to many of the apparent inconsistencies 
of human conduct. I venture to assert, furthermore, that only as 
We are acquainted with them shall we succeed in understanding 
the superficial diversities and fundamental unity of the moral judg- 
ments of the race. 

This part of our subject would not be complete without the 
recognition of the existence, by the side of these stimulants, of a 
series of agents that operate to depress altruism. There are, of 
course, the emotions of hatred, disapprobation, disadmiration, re- 
sentment, unreasoned antipathy, and sorrow, particularly that 
form of the last which we call settled gloom. In addition to these 
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there is another set of factors, among the most important of which 
are familiarity (as habituation to the sight of a given form of suf- 
fering), inattention, and fatigue, including under the last the ex- 
hausting effects of disease. There is much that might be said about 
the relationship of these agencies to each other and the manner in 
which they operate to produce their effects, but I must leave this 
topic with this bare enumeration. 


IV 


The recognition of the rédle of these stimulants and depressants 
in the field of will enables us to explain certain facts which appear 
to offer difficulties to the acceptance of our doctrine of benevolence. 
If egoism and altruism are but two different directions of the same 
force, why, it may be asked, is there so much more egoistie action 
in the world than altruistic? 

The answer turns on the cumulative effects of the workings of a 
number of well-known psychological forces. Of these the first in 
importance is the imagination. Of the many spurs to benevolence 
this is undoubtedly the most powerful, always excepting the influ- 
ence of love upon altruism. The effect of any imagined state upon 
the will tends to be a function of the concreteness and completeness 
(within certain limits) with which it is pictured. The people of 
the United States, for example, were not greatly disturbed about 
the sufferings in the concentration camps in the Spanish-Cuban war 
until Richard Harding Davis, Senator Proctor, and others went to 
Cuba and brought back detailed and vivid word-pictures, as well 
as a large number of actual photographs of the horrors which they 
had witnessed. Then we woke up. Now I can usually imagine my 
own future more effectively than the present or future state of an- 
other, simply because there are more data at the disposal of the 
imagination in one ease than there are in the other. Suppose, for 
example, I am considering the purchase of a hundred-dollar rug. 
I am, of course, well aware that I might spend that money in help- 
ing to feed the starving Greek refugees. But I know precisely how 
my room looks now with that horrible bare space in the floor; I can 
easily imagine precisely how it will look covered with a handsome 
rug, especially if I have seen the rug in a shop window; whereas 
the sufferings of the refugees—well I have never starved to death. 

It follows from the preceding that altruism requires, on the 
average, a broader range of experience and a more highly developed 
power of imaging than does egoism. Consequently, the child is apt 
to be distinctly more egoistic than altruistic. Thereupon enters a 
second factor, that of habit. The child begins by thinking of his 
own interests, and the more they occupy the mind the more they 
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tend to occupy it. Thoughtlessness makes a large part of our in- 
difference to others; and thoughtlessness is nothing more nor less 
than the habit of thinking so much about our own interests that 
those of others are either completely pushed aside, or are presented 
only in a hasty, vague, sketchy fashion. In the grip of these habits 
almost every human being grows to maturity. 

The conditions of social existence reinforce these influences, 
They require a struggle for personal ends, and thus narrow still 
farther the range of facts with which the imagination may build, 
organize, and fortify its habits of thought. In this struggle altru- 
istic interests often die of mere inanition; there is no time for the 
exercise that is necessary in order to keep them alive. Often again 
they perish through the direct attack of such emotions as resent- 
ment, envy, disappointment, which the struggle of life so frequently 
engenders in the soul. The interests which are killed need not be 
those whose object is the persons who have injured us. Bitterness 
of spirit carries many a man far along the road which was traveled 
to the end by the murderer in Macbeth. 


I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world. 


Thus there grows up a society of narrow interests and low ideals. 
The more generously constituted nature might often rise above 
them if it were not for another tendency of the human will, that 
of imitation. This is the name not of a simple force, but of a con- 
geries of forces. But whatever the exact mechanism of the process, 
it tends to keep the level of altruism up to (indeed) but also down 
to the level of that which prevails in the community. 

Our confidence in the soundness of these explanations may be 
fortified by the fact that they include within their scope a large 
number of collateral phenomena which otherwise must remain un- 
penetrated mysteries. Thus they show why the average man is so 
much more interested in the self of tomorrow than in that of 
twenty years hence; why he is more interested in those persons 
with whom he has come into direct contact (quite apart from love, 
the sense of congeniality, and all feelings of this kind) than in 
those persons whom he has never seen; in those whose experiences 
have in the main been like his own, as compared with those whose 
manner of life, whose place of abode, whose intellectual or moral 
qualities separate them off from him as inhabitants of a different 
world. All these phenomena, and many more, equally well known, 
find their place as it were inevitably as parts of one great self-con- 
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sistent whole when interpreted as the consequences of the above 
principles. 

This reference to the role of the imagination, however, may seem 
to raise a new difficulty more formidable than the first. If the 
imagination has so much to do with the bringing into existence of 
both altruistic and egoistie actions, why are not the most egoistic 
persons likewise the most altruistic? 

The first answer to this question is that demonstrably the least 
altruistic, at any rate, are the least egoistic; that is to say, they 
have the least interest in their own future beyond that of the next 
few days. The students of criminal psychology distinguish a certain 
elass of criminals as ‘‘moral imbeciles.’’ These creatures possess so 
little regard for the victims of their crimes that they feel not the 
slightest stirring of regret or remorse at the robbery, the arson, or 
the murder, which is the work of their hands. Now one of the most 
striking characteristics of these men, according to the concurrent 
testimony of all the authorities, is precisely their indifference to what- 
ever may happen to them at the distance of a very few days. They 
have been known to enter upon a career of robbery united with 
murder which, as they admitted, they knew at the time must lead to 
their own death, and that shortly (I am, of course, referring not to 
the United States, but to Europe), in order to get money for a week’s 
unstinted and unrestrained debauchery. They listen to the reading 
of their sentence with indifference, and contemplate the approaching 
execution with quiet composure. Thus they preserve the mind of 
the Stoic sage until perhaps twenty-four hours before the end. Then 
realization begins, the horror of black death awakens in their sluggish 
souls, and they may have to be literally dragged from their cell to 
the guillotine. 

Though I am unable to offer a categorical proof to that effect, I 
believe the same relationship will be found to obtain at the upper end 
of the scale. The man who is exceptionally altruistic will be pre- 
cisely the man who most frequently compels present interests to bend 
to remote or permanent goods. With perhaps a greater number of 
exceptions, the reverse, I think, is also true. The first answer to the 
difficulty urged above is, thus, that it does not exist. If when you 
are speaking of egoism you are thinking of a long-range egoism, then 
this is the kind of egoism that is most completely correlated with 
altruism. It is the relatively unimaginative egoism of the slave of 
to-day that is never found dwelling in the same mind with the altru- 
istic spirit. 

Where this is not the case, where the capacity for long range 
egoism is found with no corresponding development of the altruistic 
interests, the results, I think, must be attributed to the influence of 
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the factors enumerated above. The external conditions of the man’s pri 
life in his childhood or youth started habits of thought in one diree- any 
tion which grew at the expense of the more generous impulses ; while art 
the growth of these latter was farther stunted by such forces as imi- cal 
tation, fear, hatred, and bitterness of spirit. evi 

With the insight that altruism and egoism are nothing more nor nu 


less than two branches from a common trunk, both subject to the 
same laws of growth and decay, disappears a whole mass of prejudices 
and presumptions with regard to altruism, many of them held even 


by those persons who recognize the impossibility of denying its exist- “A 
ence. ‘‘Altruism,’’ says von Ihering in Der Zweck im Recht, ‘‘is as to 
wonderful as if water should run up hill.’’ I disregard the unfortu- on 
nate feature of this analogy in that if water did not run up hill it ac 
would certainly not long continue to run down; while no one can al 
seriously maintain that the laws of evaporation are more wonderful gl 
than those of gravitation. Von Ihering’s argument seems to be some- w 
what as follows: Altruism is less primitive or (and) less common w 
than egoism. Therefore it is a ‘‘miracle.’’ It seems hardly necessary m 
to say that the conclusion does not follow from the premises. The A 
instinet of walking follows that of winking by a number of months in di 
the development of the child, but this does not constitute walking a h 
miracle; nor will any psychologist ever attempt to determine the 1] 
relative amount of wonder to be felt in the presence of each by count- ir 
ing the number of times a child winks per day and comparing the u 
result with the number of steps he takes. Furthermore, the premises t] 
themselves are largely a fiction. Egoism, as above defined, is no more tl 
primitive in the child’s mind than is altruism. It is true of him in s 
his second and third years, as Spencer and Gillen say of the Aus- 

tralian savage, that he obeys literally the command of the gospel: i 
Take no thought for the morrow. His voluntary acts, in other words, 7 
are determined chiefly by uncriticized desire and by desire for a good e 


immediately ahead of him; and where this is not the case the range 
of his effective vision scarcely extends beyond the setting sun. Offer 
the average three-year-old child a choice between one piece of candy 
now and two pieces tomorrow, and see which he will take. Yet this 
same child may be willing to divide to-day’s candy with his mother. 
A six-year-old boy of my acquaintance could not be moved by any 
argument or other form of pressure to devote even the shortest por- 
tion of time to earning money as such, though he understood perfectly 
the function of money as an instrument of future satisfaction. But 
for a couple of weeks in December he worked with exemplary as- 
siduity to earn money with which to buy his mother a Christmas 
present. The concrete good of his mother appealed to him more 
strongly than the abstract good of self. If we must have a general 
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principle, the nearest we can come to it is this: The more completely 
and vividly the absent state is realized the greater is its power to 
arouse the will. This, it will be observed, is not formulated and 
can not be formulated directly in terms of self and others. And 
even this principle, as we have seen, is limited in its working by a 
number of others. 

V 


Benevolence serves not merely as a motive to action, but also 
as a standard of judgment. If we care at all for the good of others 
we shall feel dissatisfaction or disapprobation at man’s inhumanity 
to man, and this in turn will arouse anger or ‘‘indignation.’’ When, 
on the other hand, our desires for welfare are met by the treatment 
accorded to one man by another we feel satisfaction or approbation 
and that impersonal form of gratitude for which the English lan- 
guage has no other name than thankfulness, The same thing is true 
with regard to our own actions. As the altruistic man looks back 
upon his past he must needs rejoice in his own unselfish deeds and 
must hope that he will be able to act in like manner in the future. 
And this attitude must be his in some degree even when the unselfish 
desires are not strong enough actually to determine the direction of 
his conduct in a single instance. They will at least make him regret 
that he was unable to attain the ends at which his private interests 
impelled him to aim without violating the interests of others. And 
under many circumstances they will make him wish with all his soul 
that his deed could be undone. What holds true of conduct affecting 
the good of others applies equally to conduct affecting the good of 
self, whether it be my own conduct or that of another. 

Now all this sounds like a description of the moral judgment, and 
if such it be, the moral judgment has its source in benevolence.® 
There appears, however, to be a serious objection in the way of this 
conclusion. 

Benevolence, as we have seen, is subject to a great number of 
influences, some of which stimulate it in certain specific directions 
while others act as depressants. In consequence its actual workings 
are aS capricious as the weather. The following are a few out of a 
large number of possible illustrations. The welfare of the members 
of our family interests us more than that of our friends, that of our 
friends more than that of acquaintances, that of our acquaintances, 
even bare acquaintances, more than that of total strangers; the same 
thing is true of our countrymen in comparison with foreigners; of 

8The demand for retributive punishment represents an exception to this 
statement. It has its source in what may be called malevolence, the desire for 


harm for harm’s sake, awakened by anger or indignation. I ignore it in what 
follows, as irrelevant to the topic immediately under consideration. 
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the factors enumerated above. The external conditions of the man’s 
life in his childhood or youth started habits of thought in one direc- 
tion which grew at the expense of the more generous impulses; while 
the growth of these latter was farther stunted by such forces as imi- 
tation, fear, hatred, and bitterness of spirit. 

With the insight that altruism and egoism are nothing more nor 
less than two branches from a common trunk, both subject to the 
same laws of growth and decay, disappears a whole mass of prejudices 
and presumptions with regard to altruism, many of them held even 
by those persons who recognize the impossibility of denying its exist- 
ence. ‘‘Altruism,’’ says von Ihering in Der Zweck im Recht, “‘is as 
wonderful as if water should run up hill.’’ I disregard the unfortu- 
nate feature of this analogy in that if water did not run up hill it 
would certainly not long continue to run down; while no one can 
seriously maintain that the laws of evaporation are more wonderful 
than those of gravitation. Von Ihering’s argument seems to be some- 
what as follows: Altruism is less primitive or (and) less common 
than egoism. Therefore it is a ‘‘miracle.’’ It seems hardly necessary 
to say that the conclusion does not follow from the premises. The 
instinet of walking follows that of winking by a number of months in 
the development of the child, but this does not constitute walking a 
miracle; nor will any psychologist ever attempt to determine the 
relative amount of wonder to be felt in the presence of each by count- 
ing the number of times a child winks per day and comparing the 
result with the number of steps he takes. Furthermore, the premises 
themselves are largely a fiction. Egoism, as above defined, is no more 
primitive in the child’s mind than is altruism. It is true of him in 
his second and third years, as Spencer and Gillen say of the Aus- 
tralian savage, that he obeys literally the command of the gospel: 
Take no thought for the morrow. His voluntary acts, in other words, 
are determined chiefly by uncriticized desire and by desire for a good 
immediately ahead of him; and where this is not the case the range 
of his effective vision scarcely extends beyond the setting sun. Offer 
the average three-year-old child a choice between one piece of candy 
now and two pieces tomorrow, and see which he will take. Yet this 
same child may be willing to divide to-day’s candy with his mother. 
A six-year-old boy of my acquaintance could not be moved by any 
argument or other form of pressure to devote even the shortest por- 
tion of time to earning money as such, though he understood perfectly 
the function of money as an instrument of future satisfaction. But 
for a couple of weeks in December he worked with exemplary as- 
siduity to earn money with which to buy his mother a Christmas 
present. The concrete good of his mother appealed to him more 
strongly than the abstract good of self. If we must have a general 
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principle, the nearest we can come to it is this: The more completely 
and vividly the absent state is realized the greater is its power to 
arouse the will. This, it will be observed, is not formulated and 
can not be formulated directly in terms of self and others. And 
even this principle, as we have seen, is limited in its working by a 
number of others. 

V 


Benevolence serves not merely as a motive to action, but also 
as a standard of judgment. If we care at all for the good of others 
we shall feel dissatisfaction or disapprobation at man’s inhumanity 
to man, and this in turn will arouse anger or ‘‘indignation.’? When, 
on the other hand, our desires for welfare are met by the treatment 
accorded to one man by another we feel satisfaction or approbation 
and that impersonal form of gratitude for which the English lan- 
guage has no other name than thankfulness. The same thing is true 
with regard to our own actions. As the altruistic man looks back 
upon his past he must needs rejoice in his own unselfish deeds and 
must hope that he will be able to act in like manner in the future. 
And this attitude must be his in some degree even when the unselfish 
desires are not strong enough actually to determine the direction of 
his conduct in a single instance. They will at least make him regret 
that he was unable to attain the ends at which his private interests 
impelled him to aim without violating the interests of others. And 
under many circumstances they will make him wish with all his soul 
that his deed could be undone, What holds true of conduct affecting 
the good of others applies equally to conduct affecting the good of 
self, whether it be my own conduct or that of another. 

Now all this sounds like a description of the moral judgment, and 
if such it be, the moral judgment has its source in benevolence.® 
There appears, however, to be a serious objection in the way of this 
conclusion. 

Benevolence, as we have seen, is subject to a great number of 
influences, some of which stimulate it in certain specific directions 
while others act as depressants. In consequence its actual workings 
are as capricious as the weather. The following are a few out of a 
large number of possible illustrations. The welfare of the members 
of our family interests us more than that of our friends, that of our 
friends more than that of acquaintances, that of our acquaintances, 
even bare acquaintances, more than that of total strangers; the same 
thing is true of our countrymen in comparison with foreigners; of 

®The demand for retributive punishment represents an exception to this 
statement. It has its source in what may be called malevolence, the desire for 


harm for harm’s sake, awakened by anger or indignation. I ignore it in what 
follows, as irrelevant to the topic immediately under consideration. 
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our contemporaries in comparison with those who lived two hundred 
years ago or will live two hundred years hence; of self in comparison 
with most others. An incident which we have ourselves witnessed 
makes us feel very differently from one about which we have only 
heard or read; and our feelings in the latter case are apt to depend 
upon the vividness and completeness with which the narrator brings 
the situation home to our imagination. An incident which we can 
realize because we have been through just such an experience before 
impresses us far more profoundly than one of which we know only 
through having viewed it from the outside. With all these variations 
in the direction and strength of our benevolence, what is really right 
or wrong remains right or wrong, unchanged. Wrong does not be- 
come right, or vice versa merely because the action took place two 
hundred years ago instead of this morning, because I did not happen 
to see it myself, or because I happen, at some time in the past, to 
have been in a similar situation myself, or because one of the persons 
concerned happens to be some one I know, or happens to be the one 
I am supposed to know the best of all—myself. Therefore, it may 
be argued, right and wrong do not depend upon benevolence at all, 
but have some other source in the mind. 

This difficulty is met by noting that when I say, ‘‘This conduct 
is right,’’ as distinguished from, ‘‘This is the conduct I desire,’’ I 
believe myself to be looking at it from a particular point of view. 
Thus if a man starts to set up a grocery store opposite mine, my 
egoism (which, it must be remembered, is a part of my bene- 
volence) will rejoice if an unexpected failure to obtain certain 
necessary credit renders it impossible for him to carry out his 
plan. But I shall not call his proposed action wrong unless I 
suppose a third party, conversant with all the facts of the situa- 
tion, and weighing his interests and mine with entire impartiality, 
would condemn it. Similarly, when I call an action involving 
other persons wrong, I suppose my judgment to be uninfluenced 
by the fact that one of the parties concerned happens to be a member 
of my family while the other is not, or a friend as distinguished from 
a stranger. I suppose, too, that I have eliminated the chance effects 
upon my imagination of the fact that I have or have not witnessed 
the act, that I once met one of the parties, or that I am familiar with 
the place where it happened, etc. In a word, when I say a given 
action is right I suppose I have eliminated from consideration all the 
effects of the conduct in question upon my personal interests and all 
other effects of whatever kind which are due to my accidental rela- 
tions to it. Right means the conduct which is desired when it is 
looked at from an impersonal point of view. 

This, however, is not the end of the matter. There is a series of 
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forces, some of which act as stimulants, some as depressants, whose 
influence does not depend directly upon the accidental relation which 
self may have to the parties under consideration. Some of these are 
emotional in nature, such as admiration and what may be ealled dis- 
admiration. Other important depressants ean hardly be classified 
but may be enumerated. They are: habituation; neural exhaustion 
from overwork or disease; and inattention, especially through the 
presence in the mind of the person judging of states strongly tinged 
with pain (displeasure), as physical suffering, fear, depression of 
spirits, etc. More or less consistently we allow for, or at least attempt 
to allow for, the influence of these forces also in characterizing con- 
duct as right or wrong. For example, no one who had once been a 
pupil in a school where flogging was the rule would contend that 
flogging was wrong till his feelings at seeing it became dulled by 
repetition, after which it changed to the other side of the scale and 
became right. Right means that there has been no favoring of some 
interests in preference to others because of any special depressants 
or stimulants which operate to the advantage or disadvantage of any 
one of the parties concerned. This conclusion may be expressed 
in the following form: Right is that which is demanded by a ‘‘pure”’ 
benevolence, 7.¢e., a benevolence uninfluenced by emotions or other 
forces outside of itself. It is precisely what, on page 89 above, was 
called ‘‘the desire for good as such.’’ Such a benevolence, I may 
add, is one that will respond to the various interests involved in the 
situation in proportion to what it believes to be their actual import- 
ance in the lives of the parties concerned. 

We constantly use the terms right and wrong as predicates of 
judgments upon conduct which fail to meet the above conditions; 
but when we become aware of the fact either in the case of our own 
judgments or those of others, we call them ‘‘false,’’ or ‘‘ineorrect.’’ 
A better term for technical use is ‘‘valid,’’ because this means gen- 
uine, or that which really is what it is supposed to be. It is the valid 
moral judgment, then, that actually represents the demands of a 
pure benevolence ; but every judgment in which conduct is character- 
ized as right or wrong at least implicitly claims to do so. 

The difficulty, then, which we encountered when we suggested that 
benevolence was the source of the moral judgment is met by pointing 
cut that the concept right may have its source in benevolence, and 
yet represent something very different from the demands of the pass- 
ing feelings with which we chance to look upon some particular group 
of interests. But it turns out that what started as an objection proves 
to be the most complete confirmation of our hypothesis. For it can 
be shown that, excluding from consideration the demands of retribu- 
tive justice, all the variations of the moral judgment away from thé 
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valid standard, as just defined, are due precisely to the influence of 
these stimulants and depressants upon the judgment. Since benev- 
olence is an agent which is demonstrably susceptible to these influ- 
ences, and there is no other agent which at the same time possesses 
this susceptibility and can with the slightest plausibility be put for- 
ward as the source of the moral judgment, we are, I think, entitled 
to conclude that in benevolence we have found (retributive justice 
apart) the ultimate source of moral distinctions. The essential facts 
upon which was based the above statement concerning the causes of 
the variations of the moral judgment were presented in an article in 
the International Journal of Ethics for October, 1921, and accord- 
ingly no attempt will be made to verify this assertion in this place. 

As we look back upon the territory which we have been traversing, 
we are in a position to see the function which benevolence performs 
in the economy of human life. The judgment of good enables man 
to discriminate between mental states on the basis of their value. 
That is to say, it distinguishes certain states as valuable from others 
as valueless, and supplies a scale upon which relative values may be 
measured. It is through egoism and altruism that these judgments 
pass over into actual conduct. The moral judgment which, as we 
have seen, is but one form of the working of benevolence, is an answer 
to the question: In case of a conflict between two goods or complexes 
of goods, which ought to prevail? This judgment is at once a stand- 
ard and a motive to action; and since it contemplates impartially all 
the interests involved (or does so when it succeeds in doing what it 
supposes itself to be doing) its function is that of a court of last re- 
sort, or better, of a commander-in-chief. Thus do the tendency to act 
with relation to values and the ideal of action when values conflict 
have the same source in the mind. Accordingly, benevolence is not 
merely one desire among others; its function is rather that of supreme 
supervision and control. 

If this position will hold, the moral ideal is not some superficial 
element of human nature, something which might easily have been 
different and have left the mind essentially as it is, like the capacity 
for the sensation of red or of bitter. Rather is it of the very essence 
of the life of the will; and its nature and functions were predeter- 
mined when the foundations of that life were laid. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
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NIETZSCHE’S ATTITUDE TO RELIGION 


F one undertook to correct all the mistaken ideas expressed nowa- 
days by philosophers as well as the common herd about Nietzsche, 
one would spend, and perhaps waste, a good deal of precious time, 
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f put I can not, or rather will not, resist the impulse to correct Pro- 
; fessor Robinson’s mistaken reference to Nietzsche in his recent article 
jn this JOURNAL,’ and this not with a ‘‘hedonic”’ or ‘‘theological’’ or 
‘‘sociological’’ motive, but simply from love of truth and in no dispu- 
tatious spirit. 
| Professor Robinson speaks of Nietzsche as ‘‘a classic example of 
. a philosopher motivated from the beginning and throughout his 
| eareer by an ineradicable and insane prejudice against all forms of 
| religion, and especially of the Christian religion.’’ If he had said 
that Nietzsche questioned and attacked the common forms of religion, 
especially Christianity, one might not object, save to ask for quali- 
fications ; but to speak of ‘‘ineradicable and insane prejudice against 
all forms of religion,’’ and ‘‘from the beginning,’’ is a different 
matter. 

There is evidence that Nietzsche abandoned his early faith in 
sorrow and regret, that the view of the constitution of the world 
which science and particularly Darwin had opened constrained him; 
the ‘‘horrible (entsetzliche) struggle for existence,’’ the fact that 
life lives off life, and has to, made him feel that the world was un- 
divine—and the atheism conducted him to Schopenhauer, who, having 
virtually anticipated Darwin’s view, had thought out a way of escape 
for a world so undivinely ordered (not unlike Gautama Buddha’s). 
The very rejection of the world as undivine would seem to indicate 
reverence for the divine—and we find Nietzsche always using this 
term in a honorific sense. One who was on very intimate terms with 
him for a while records the impression that his mental history turned 
on his loss of faith, on ‘‘emotion over the death of God,’’ here being 
the psychological foundation or preparation for his idea of the 
“‘superman.’’ Nietzsche himself says, ‘‘Onee when men looked on 
the far-stretching sea, they said, God; but I teach you to say, Super- 
man’’—+.e., the ideas were in a way correlative. He speaks of the 
future ‘‘lords of the earth’’ he anticipates as ‘‘replacing God’’ and 
begetting in those they rule ‘‘deep, unconditional confidence’’—a 
feeling itself of a quasi-religious character. Also his doctrine of 
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?? 





eternal recurrence has a semi-religious significance to his mind, re- 
deeming men as he thinks it will from the sense of the transitoriness 
of life ; ‘‘I teach you redemption from the eternal flux,’’ he says, and 
speaks of the doctrine as taking the place of metaphysics and religion. 

So little has he ‘‘an ineradicable and insane prejudice against all 
forms of religion,’’ that he writes a notable aphorism ‘‘In honor of 
homines religiosi.’’ Even for the usual forms of religion he sees 
a place. His future ‘‘lords of the earth’’ will favor religions and 
systems of ideas for varying classes or ranks of men according to 


1 Volume XX, No. 2, page 35. 
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their respective needs. He recognizes Christianity as valuable for 
certain classes, if not for others—once making a psychological char- 
acterization of Jesus, subtle and sympathetic. Occasionally we come 
on anticipations of a ‘‘religion of the future,’’ of no unfriendly sort, 

I do not deny that Nietzsche uses violent and even virulent lan- 
guage at times about what many regard as religion, but if we have in 
mind the essential spirit of religion I think we may call him more a 
religious than an irreligious man. The real antithesis of religion 
is our ordinary, everyday life with its immediate aims and narrow 
horizons, and absence of anything begetting awe and reverence— 
secularism. One might well read for more reasons than one Nietz- 
sche’s description of the secularistic tendency in the modern world, 
overtaking men of affairs and laborious scholars as well.? 


WiuuiAM M. SAutTer 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Misuse of Mind: A Study of Bergson’s Attack on Intellectu- 
alism. Karin STEPHEN. (With a prefatory letter by Henri 
Bergson.) New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, Ine. 1922. 
107 pp. 

An examination of this book convinces me that Professor Berg- 
son’s prefatory letter is as accurate a general characterization of 
it as could be given. For that reason I quote it in full. ‘‘Ayant 
lu de prés le travail de Mrs. Stephen je le trouve intéressant au 
plus haut point. C’est une interprétation personelle et originale 
de l’ensemble de mes vues—interprétation qui vaut par elle-méme, 
indépendamment de ce qui j’ai écrit. L’auteur s’est assimilé 
l’esprit de la doctrine, puis, se dégageant de la matérialité du texte 
elle a développé a sa maniére, dans la direction qu’elle avait choisi, 
des idées qui lui paraissaient fundamentales. Grace a la distinction 
qu’elle établit entre ‘fact’ et ‘matter,’ elle a pu ramener 4 |’unité, 
et présenter avee une grande rigueur logique, des vues que j’avais 
été obligé, en raison de méthode de recherche, d’isoler les unes 
des autres. Bref, son travail a une grande valeur; il témoigne 
d’une rare force de pensée.”’ 

Unlike most sympathetic expositions of a philosophy this book 
contains practically no quotations. In fact there are just five, two 
from La Perception du Changement, one from L’Energie Spirit- 
uelle, one from the Introduction to Metaphysics, and a very short 

2‘*The originl passages referred to above are given or cited for the most 


part in my Nietzsche, the Thinker (see Index under ‘‘Religion’’). I have 
treated Nietsche’s views on religious subjects only incidentally there. 
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statement (p. 56) to which no reference is given. None of Berg- 
son’s other writings are even mentioned. And yet the author is 
undoubtedly thoroughly familiar with them because she shows a 
comprehensive understanding of the profoundest features of his 
metaphysical theory. 

In the preface Mrs. Stephen points out that an understanding 
of Bergson’s philosophy is dependent upon grasping his distinc- 
tion between fact and explanation, along with the reason for his 
disparaging criticism of all explanation, including his own, as ab- 
straction which falsifies actual concrete fact. ‘‘In attempting to 
describe what we actually know in the abstract logical terms which 
are the only means of intercommunication that human beings pos- 
sess, Bergson is driven into perpetual self-contradiction, indeed, 
paradoxical though it may sound, unless he contradicted himself 
his description could not be a true one.... This, I think, is the 
real reason why some of the most brilliant intellectual thinkers 
have been able to make nothing of Bergson’s philosophy; baffled by 
the self-contradictions into which he is necessarily driven in the at- 
tempt to convey his meaning, they have hastily assumed that he had 
no meaning to convey’’ (p. 12 f.). Shades of all dialecticians! 
What is to become of philosophy if the critic can no longer refute 
by pointing out contradictions? 

Chapter one deals with explanation. Mrs. Stephen introduces 
Bergson’s conception of virtual knowledge to clarify his notion of 
explanation. She explains that this idea was suggested to him by 
his study of Chareot’s analysis of amnesia, pointing out that recent 
investigations of a similar nature have strengthened Bergson’s posi- 
tion on this matter. By virtual knowledge Bergson means ‘‘the 
whole field of direct knowledge,’’ ‘‘the whole of the actions and re- 
actions of matter in which our body has its part at any moment, 
the multitude of stimulations which actually assail the senses but 
which we normally disregard, together with all the responses by 
which our bodies adjust themselves to these stimulations, and, in 
addition, the whole of our past’’ (p. 26). Thus virtual knowledge, 
which is set over against explanation, is very inclusive. If it in- 
eludes the whole of our past one wonders whether it would not 
have to include explanation, and if so, how the two can be so 
sharply differentiated. 

Chapter one concludes with an exposition of the four stages of 
explanation. . Starting with the fact directly known, the first stage 
is distinguishing common qualities. The second is to classify the 
fact by fitting it into the classes to which its various qualities en- 
title it to belong. This gives things or sense-objects instead of 
qualities. The third stage is induction, which consists ‘‘in observ- 
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ing and formulating the relations of things.’’ By this time we are 
a long ways from the direct fact but ‘‘we do still keep touch with 
fact to some extent.’’ The fourth stage sweeps us clear beyond 
fact. ‘‘It does not attend to any part of the fact at all.’’ For 
here we are dealing with the relations between symbols which have 
been substituted for classes. ‘‘Explanation consists in construct- 
ing a plan or map in terms of such abstractions as classes and their 
relations, or sometimes, when the abstraction has been carried a 
step further, in terms simply of words or symbols, by means of 
which we represent the causal relations between such of the actual 
directly known facts as can be elassified’’ (p. 41). The great weak- 
ness to which all intelligence is heir is that of substituting the ex. 
planation which is obtained by this process for the actual fact, 
Thus scientific knowledge takes us away from rather than into the 
heart of reality, according to Bergson,—a proposition which is the 
epitome of all I most disbelieve. True explanation involves synthe. 
sis and concretion rather than abstraction, and takes us into reality, 
not away from it. 

Chapter two expands more fully Bergson’s conception of facet, 
which involves his notion of duration and change. This is illus- 
trated by an excellent discussion of Zeno’s paradoxes. Bergson 
holds that these are due to a substitution for actual change or real 
duration of an intellectualized abstract series of points and in- 
stants, which, being purely conceptual explanation, is profoundly 
untrue: to actual fact. The directly known fact is ‘‘a creative proc- 
ess of duration.’’ If it is to be described as a series at all, it must 
be described as a series whose parts interpenetrate. Why is it that 
Bergson does not see that this ‘‘ereative process of duration’’ is 
just as much an inferred entity as any other metaphysical concep- 
tion ? 

Chapter three is a very lucid account of Bergson’s theory of 
matter and memory. There are two tendencies in the fact, one is 
toward logical form and the other is toward complete interpenetra- 
tion. Matter is the former tendency made into an abstraction and 
memory is the latter made into another abstraction. Putting each 
of these tendencies in the facts through the process of explanation 
makes abstractions which we call matter and memory. ‘‘The matter 
and the act of memory are both abstractions from the actual fact: 
he does not mean that over and above the fact there is either any 
matter or any force or activity called memory nor are these things 
supposed to be in the actual fact: they are simply abstract terms 
in which the fact is described’’ (p. 107). 

The greatest defect of the book is Mrs, Stephen’s assumption 
that a knowledge of philosophy is a hindrance to an adequate 
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understanding of Bergson’s thought. This comes to expression re- 
peatedly. Philosophical views differing from Bergson are all 
lumped together with naive realism and repudiated as being rooted 
in false assumptions. She begins with the assertion: ‘‘In order to 
understand Bergson it is not necessary to have any previous ac- 
quaintance with philosophy, indeed the less the reader knows of 
current metaphysical notions the easier it may perhaps be for him 
to adopt the mental attitude required for understanding Bergson.’’ 
Now if not agreeing with Bergson is proof of a failure to under- 
stand him this statement is all right. The best way to make prose- 
lytes to any creed is to keep the neophyte ignorant of other modes 
of thought until he becomes thoroughly indoctrinated. And if 
every other philosopher is enmeshed in a tissue of groundless as- 
sumptions, whereas Bergson alone knows the truth about reality, 
by all means let other types of philosophy be forever junked. But 
those who have any knowledge at all of the history of philosophy 
will find it hard to believe that Bergson’s system is any more ulti- 
mate than the numerous others which have been put forth with a 
similar claim. 
The word wide is misprinted wild on page 102. 


DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Clarence I. Lewis of Harvard University will lecture 
as visiting professor at Columbia University during the Spring Ses- 
sion. He will give a two hour course on the Methods and Results of 
Symbolic Logie and Logistic. The course will include consideration 
of the system of Boole and its derivatives; Peano and the Italian 
School; Principia Mathematica; the Logistic of Peirce and Royce; 
and the recent development in symbolic logic. 


Following a lecture delivered at Oxford last Summer, Professor 
Felix Adler was invited by Principal L. P. Jacks and the Trustees of 
the Hibbert Foundation, to be the Hibbert Lecturer for 1923 at 
Oxford University. Dr. Adler will sail for England early in April, 
and will deliver the Hibbert Lectures during the Spring term. Two 
parallel series will be given, each course to consist of six lectures, 
The first, on ethical philosophy, will bear the title: ‘‘The Ethical 
Ideal Restated and Applied to the Chief Problems of Modern Life’’; 
and the second course, on the philosophy of education, will be a 
‘*Critique of the Culture Ideal and an Ethical Interpretation of it.” 
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